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Fresh Air from the Falls. 
Catraract House, NraGapa, Juxy 6, 1857. 


Dear Dwicut: 
A room over the rapids, or one on the street :— 


that is the question. Coming in out 6f the night, 
when memory and imagination hold completed 
sway, we made, Elve and I, the more romantic 
election, and slumbered and woke amid the dash 
and roar of the waters 

The old “ Cataract,” with Morrison at his old 
post of head waiter, and his swift and_ lofty 
courtesy, still holds its own, in point of numbers, 
among its fashionable rivals. It holds its own in a 
finer sense. Its guests are those drawn by the 
immediate charm of the waterfall. It is now 
many days since our arrival, and we find the home 
feeling growing under its roof. 

The sound and glory of the scene possessing 
sense and mind all day, we were glad to escape, 
after the second night, from its tremendous 
lullaby, and take the room over the street. Here 
I wake from habit soon after midnight, all sounds 
hushed but the low thunder of the fall: 

“It names the name Eternity.” 
I tuck my head into the soft envelope of its 
muffled roar, and fall asleep. 

The much vaunted view from the Clifton 
House, is to me especially unsatisfactory, and for 
the very reason adduced in its favor—that one 
gets the whole fall in one bird's-eye view. But 
we do not want this living water framed into a 
picture, limited and realized by the devouring 
and defining eye. Let it rather be a ministry to 
the spirit, in its passionate and its reposing life. 
See it from Iris island; from the shanty on Goat 
island that is farthest up the English rapids, 
whence its majestic volume may be seen to fold 








in and fall into unmeasured abysses; from the 
rocks beyond the tower; under the midnight 
moon, or in full sunned magnificence from the 
edge of Table Rock. 

You know Niagara,—its color, figure, motion, 
beauty, power, repose. , the fresh green of the 
great Horseshoe bend, where rolls, and falls, yet 
stays forever the vernal spirit of a million springs ! 
I would not attempt to describe it, but allow me 
to say a word respecting its religion. 

The surmises of many years take the outline 
form during this week of 
with 


and fibre of organic 
golden leisure, and, 
reverent attention, I seem to have won his pecu- 
liar secret. Listen. Amid the crowd of idlers, 
artists, poets, and men of business, Conscience 
arrives fresh from New England. He has en- 
joyed a safe education; is in some measure a poet, 
for he subordinates the shows of things to the 
He is awe-struck, 


sitting close to him 


religious desires of his mind. 
and hears the anthem of Nature to the Almighty. 
What sees he in the swallow that skims the 
summit of the fall? O, partial Cargrience, leave 
thy meditations. Come, sit “#. me on the edge 
of Table Rock, and learn the real lesson of this 
singer of anthems. 

You look upon his dazzling beauty. He is of 
eternity, and minds you not. You cannot disturb 
the infinitude of his content. His indifference 
His power is so penetrated with 
Gradually he 


interests you. 
beauty that it casteth out fear. 
charms the will asleep. He fuses your personality 
with his. He leaps within the magic ring of your 
consciousness : 
** Be thou me, impetuous one.” 

Soon he proves himself the mightier being. His 
forehead shines with joy ; nay, he is joy all over; 
in the white cap he flings from the horizon to the 
sky, far up the English rapids; throughout their 
dancing, lapsing and careering motions; in the 
grand pause, momentary, before the mighty surge 
sweeps over, until his enormous and uncontaina- 
ble delight bursts in a thunder song. No anthem! 
Close by your side, with light bubbling laughter, 
aglow with jewels, with tremendous ease, he slips 
over the precipice; a louder laugh comes up 
from below. He is by your side again, wooing, 
wooing, slipping over with tremendous ease. He 
is above, he is below, he is flinging his white cap 
from the horizon, he lives and woos you witha 
godlike and irresistible beauty in the magnificent 
bend; he fills the horizon of your mind. “Iam,” 
he roars from the gulf, and co-instantaneously, 
“ Be thou me.” He is an omnipresent and en- 
veloping fascination, and———“ Fust rate view of 
the falls, top o’ the buildin’, no charge,”—and the 
sharp nasal voice of the Canadian mayhap has 
saved your life. 


_ 





But not the impertinent guide, nor the neigh- 
borhood of swindling hucksters, and indifierent 
coachmen, can remove the spell. The gods of 
Greece are born again. Out of that foam, in- 
tensely pure, and intolerably bright, with no 
taint of brine, fit drink for gods, springs Venus, 
fairer than her Mediterranean sister. The great 
bend is at once the inaccessible emerald throne, 
and the awful, severe front of Jupiter. Love 
and truth are not. Beauty is all in all. Pan- 
theism is the religion of the waterfall. 

I may write you again next week, before taking 
you by the hand, on the seashore. 
Faithfully, 

Ce 


Translated for this Journal. 


Thoughts upon the Fugue. 


ROCHLITZ. 


Mor. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF 


[Concluded from p. 122.] 

If you have once accustomed yourself. in. this 
way to think about the Fugue, while you are 
hearing it or playing it, you wil soon find the 
spirit of each good piece of this kind, or rather 
the spirit of its composer, as impressed upon the 
piece, no stranger any longer to your spirit. 
Moreover, the expression of the piece, if it really 
has expression, and is not a mere work of the 
understanding, will speak to your soul and your 
feeling. And finally you will acquire at least an 
inkling of an apprehension of the fine points in 
its artistic construction and of the peculiarities 
in its special combinations, and even in this ink- 
ling you will find true enjoyment. On the first 
two points, (the spirit and expression of the 
work), not much may here be said in general ; 
the best things to be said would, in the nature of 
the case, suggest themselves in the consideration 
of special pieces of true excellence. On the 
last point, (that of art in the strict sense of the 
word), I will mention nothing, lest I overload 
you, and so lose more than I should gain. 

Let me only adduce one thing, which belongs 
among the most artistic combinations in the pro- 
gress of a Fugue, since this will not be difficult 
to you, and will, if well applied, be a particularly 
pleasant thing for you to mark; and that is the 
passages where the composer gives the principal 
theme fo itself, and again the counter-theme to 
itself, for an accompaniment; each, to be sure, in 
a peculiar form, but yet essentially unchanged. 
Or, to express the matter technically: where 
the connecting harmony is properly the theme 
and counter-theme itself, differently employed, 
but still the same. You will find this most fre- 
quently, and probably the most agreeably, where 
the leading thought, shortened, accompanies 
itself in its full form; or where the leading 
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thought, lengthened, appears with the same in 
its first form. This shortening of the theme may 
be either intensive, by diminution of the quantity 
and value of its notes; or extensive, where only 
one piece of it accompanies another piece in its 
whole course. So too it may be lengthened 
intensively, by doubling the quantity and value 
of the notes; or extensively, by broader carrying 
out of the figure. The first will occupy your 
understanding more; for it leads to the most 
artistic and wonderful juxtapositions: but the 
second will at the same time powerfully address 
your feeling; for it moves on pathetically and 
solemnly. On the first compare the often-cited 
Kyrie of Mozart; on the second the well-known 
fugue of Graun: Christus hat uns ein Vorbild 
gelassen, in the “ Passion.” * + 

But our brave /ayman—do we not desert him 
utterly? Surely not: but he will have deserted 
us, and long ago; for in fact what is all this talk 
to him, who never reflects upon the work of Art 
set before him, but simply surrenders himself re- 
spectfully and with good will to its total express- 
ion? We cannot expect him to follow us in de- 
tail here or elsewhere ; and if we did, it would 
be in vain: much rather ought we to presume 
that most fugues, take them as they are, would 
leave him pretty empty. All that we have to 
say to him, then, is: Do not strive against the 
whole fugue style; do not turn your mind away 
when such a piece begins ; do not give it up be- 
forehand, as a thing not fit for you. Not every 
fugue, by any means, is a mere work of the un- 
derstanding and of art,in the more restricted 
sense of the term. Not seldom will fugues or 
fugued pieces be presented to you, which demand 
not only to be viewed as fugues, but also to be 
felt in general ag works of Art; nay which, as 
you always like {o have it, make a certain defi- 
nite impression on you, and afford you sure de- 
light, like beautiful works of Nature. This will 
be eminently the case with those fugues or 
fugued pieces, which we mean to designate more 
closely in another connection, and for whose sake 
you will perhaps be able to peruse the following 
brief sentences, to get from them so much as be- 
longs to you. 

We turn now to the composers, whose interest 
it is that this whole class of music shall not be 
neglected, but shall rather be restored to that 
consideration and sympathy with the public, 
which it enjoyed in old times—that is, we turn 
to all who are in earnest with their art and with 
themselves. 

If you write works in which you would only 
exercise your mind and your art,—works which 
are only designed for artists, for virtuosos, for 
cultivated friends of Art; then no one else 
should have a voice in it but these; do, in respect 
to fugues as well as other compositions, as you 
will and as you can; but take it not to heart, if 
the public, if the dilettanti and the laymen take 
no notice of it, but leave the thing to take care of 
itself. But if you write works destined for the 
public,—works for the artist and the knower and 
the virtuoso, (if he belong to the latter class,) — 
but which shall also be something, and something 
significant, to the attentive dilettante and the 
well-wishing layman : then consider the following 
suggestions. and receive them, if you can bring 
no well-founded objections to the contrary, with 
good will. 

In works for the great public do not give 





fugues which, in their leading thoughts as well as 
in their working up, have importance only as 
works of the understanding ; but give such as, in 
the very theme they start with, and also in its 
treatment, possess a definite character, really 
express something, and, when sung, express pre- 
cisely what the words say. That this is possible 
and attainable, is understood of itself: but if you 
wish experimental proof of it, and at the same 
time fine models for it, consider the following 
well-known pieces. Handel’s fugue: He trusted 
in God, that He would deliver him, &c., in the 
“ Messiah.” Besides the fact, that here the words 
rhetorically are as distinct and truly declaimed, 
as if it were a recitative, how unmistakeably 
there resides in this theme the expression of bit- 
ter mockery and reckless scorn! and with what 
thoughtful care the great master here, in follow- 
ing out the passage, never wanders from this 
theme and this expression, into aught indefinite 
or foreign! With what energy and majesty 
Emanuel Bach expresses in the theme, and then 
in the whole execution, what is contained in the 
words: Every land is of his glory full! (in the 
Sanctus.) How faithfully and truly Graun ex- 
presses firm faith and consoling courage, not 
bold and glaring, but, as was perfectly right 
here, within the limits of a Christian resignation, 
and in allusion to the sufferings of the guiltless 
one, in the short but beautiful fugue of the cho- 
rus: ‘rommen: and Und 
was er zusaget, das hilt er gewiss (in the “ Pas- 
How simply grand, firm and dignified 


“reuet euch, alle thr 


sion ”) ! 
the same master’s expression of homage to the 
glorified Redeemer, in that most masterly fugue : 
Tu, rex gloria, Jesu Christe! (in the Te Deum) ! 

To cite also a few merely fugued passages: 
what definite expression, what decided character 
in the themeeof Graun above referred to: And 
his days are shorfened; His soul is full of sorrow! 
or Handel's: And He shall rule forever and ever! 
in the Hallelujah of the “ Messiah”;—or Mo- 
zart’s: Quam (vitam) olim Abrahe promisisti, in 
the Offertorium of the Requiem / 

Further: Write your fugues and fugued pieces, 
so far as this style admits, intelligibly and plainly, 
at all events clearly, purely, logically, and not 
overladen with difficulties of execution through 
noisy instrumentation, through striking modula- 
tion, &c., so that the sense and progress of the 
piece may not be obscure to the listener. Here, 
if anywhere in your art, true riches shows itself; 
not in lavish scattering of gleaming spangles on 
all sides, but in the large application of sterling 
gold to a sure end; not in the spendthrift 
extravagance of the frivolous man of the world, 
but in the liberality of the wise and earnest king. 

Finally: give to your fugues,— especially the 
free and merely fugued pieces, and most of all to 
those which are only written for instruments, 
where the listener lacks the impression of the 
words to rendering the entrance of the themes 
intelligible,—give to them as many accessory 
charms and excitements to the fancy and the 
feeling, as is possible without injury to the style 
itself and to your own special purpose. What is 
meant by this, and how it may be done, requires 
no words, beyond a reference, in instrumental 
music, to Mozart’s finale to the Symphony in C 
major (the “ Jupiter”), and to his overture to the 
Zauberflite ; and, if the question be of vocal 
pieces, to several of the fugues and fugued pieces 
in Haydn's “ Creation” and “ Seasons.” For the 





realization of this wish, and for the popularization 
of the Fugue in general in all its forms, you will 
hardly find a more excellent model, than this 
admirable master. 

While such fugues fully satisfy the artist and 
the knower, the dilettante, too, if he will only do 
what we have been advising, will readily and 
gladly follow them, and the layman in music will 
with equal pleasure yield his mind to them. 
More than this could not be asked of these two 
classes, and more need not here be said. 





Musical Criticism. 
A Translation from the German. 

‘“‘In Germany, those who can do nothing else— 
write; and those who cannot even write—criticize.” 

Borne. 

*« All our talents are presented on a salver to public 
opinion. The critical papers which appear daily in 
fifty different places, and form the public into a 
clique, prevent anything worthy from appearing. In 
the present day, he who cannot withdraw from such 
influence, and isolate himself entirely, is utterly lost. 
It is true that a kind of half-culture of the masses is 
effected by the bad and usually negatively-esthetic 
power of journal criticism ; but it acts on a prominent 
talent like as a chilling mist, a benumbing poison, and 
destroys the plant of productive power, from its green 
adorning leaves, even to the sap and deepest roots.” 

Thus says Goethe, as you may read in “ Eck- 
ermann’s Conversations ;” and yet, the age in 
which Goethe lived was, in this respect, a real 
age of innocence, compared with our own epoch. 
For as, in the olden time of right of might, high- 
waymen waylaid in ambush behind every forest 
corner and in every hollow lane, to surprise hon- 
est travellers—so, in our day, a critical bushran- 
ger hides beneath each newspaper article, and 
attacks the unwary artist who ventures forth 
into the world of publicity. Each coterie or 
criticizing Inquisition ( Vehmgericht) has its mask- 
ed officials, who summon or drag a poor artist 
to their council, that he may be condemned, if he 
have acted contrary to their arbitrary and _self- 
elected government. Of criticizing shoemakers, 
we have, alack igmoye than sufficient, but the 
Apelles are few. Excess of criticism does not, 
as some imagine, result from the absence of cre- 
ative talents; but, on the contrary, talents are 
often retarded in their development, or even ru- 
ined and destroyed, by the overgrowth of weed- 
like criticism. Until the fatal power of journals 
is crushed, and until the ancient implicit and 
unshackled time of Art-creation and Art-enjoy- 
ment return, productive genius will never rise to 
the freshness, youthful strength, and virginity of 
former times. Would the public leave unnoticed 
the critics of the day, it might assert its inde- 
pendence by applauding that which it likes, and 
neglecting that which it likes not—instead of re- 
peating, as now often happens, the cry of critical 
prejudges (full of prejudice), and dealing ap- 
plause or disapproval according to the word of 
command given by some party leader. 

As the public never dares express its own nat- 
ural judgment, and criticism cannot be relied on, 
an artist can never know with certainty, what 
really pleases, and what does not. If the public 
falter and play false, and critics err through 
ignorance or mislead through spite, what shall 
the creating artist believe ? Whither shall he 
direct his search? Take up any musical news- 
paper, and you will read not only most ridiculous 
and absurd assertions, but flatly contradictory 

yhrases, which are alternately used for praise or 
lame. And this is natural. Hegel says: “ It 
is difficult to give a correct criticism, because the 
impressibility of the critic is disturbed by a thou- 
sand antagonistic principles which exist within 
him.” This is true, and this dullness is caused 
by prejudice, want of knowledge, and partiality, 
for the principal critics of the present day are 
amateurs and dabblers; it would be impossible, 
even with the aid of a hundred lighted lanterns, 
to find now-a-days such critics as Lessing, the 
two Schlegels, Goethe, Schiller—and on music, 
Rochlitz, Hoffmann, and so forth. Musical criti- 
cism is mostly furnished by <Art-enthusiasts, who 
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into fits about Art, become ecstatic, and even 
delirious; they are not answerable for their 
words, but their disease is as contagious as St. 


knowledge or judgment of their own, repeat fash- 
ionable phrases, rosary like, and without thought, 
deceiving themselves and others by such propa- 
gation :—by Art-hypocrites, who teel otherwise 
than they profess, but who, fearing to be thought 
ignorant, ape Art-enthusiasts, whose fevered 
phantasies pass for oracles :—and_ lastly, by Art- 
liars, the most dangerous and mischievous, who 
form themselves into coteries, and deserve a sep- 
arate letter.* Judgments of real Art-knowers 


a howling desert, are overpowered by the louder 
noise of the many. Would you have a small 
sample of newspaper comments and assertions ? 
One says of a symphony—* it has too little mel- 
ody ;” and a fortnight after, of another—* it has 
too much melody.” A so-called critic in one of 
the new musical journals, awarded Schumann 
“the palm of life!” for the first movement of his 
symphony ; but as tothe others, he refused to 
“write them in the book of History!” “ Spohr 
(in the Berggeist) has impressively rendered the 
fundamental principle, that love belongs to the 
human, and not the spiritual world!” (How 
can he have managed this?) Brendel says— 
“ Mozart is the poet of sexual love.” Griepen- 
kerl, who would willingly amputate the wings of 
Pegasus, and employ him as a cavalry horse in a 
democratic volunteer regiment, asserts that— 
“ Haydn’s symphonies contain the opinions of the 
seven years’ war!” and therefore advises music 
for the moment! Brendel divides music into 
aristocratic and democratic. Standard phrases 
are—* (Genius must be free ”—“ He uses worn- 
out means ”—* He struck out no new path.’ 
Such and other so-called artistically philosophic 
phrases are like hard nuts, which require much 
gnawing before we can crack the thick shell; 
and when it is accomplished, we often only find 
a little tasteless, shrivelled-up kernel, or a mag- 
got, or—nothing at all. The public, which ever 
and ever sins against the eleveath commandment, 
“ Be not taken in,” fancies wonders of wisdom 
exist; but a young artist is distressed by these 
maxims, which stand between him and his art 
like threatening spectres. Mdme. de Stael says 
— There appear tointervene between ourselves 
and the object we seek to depict, a crowd of 
treatises upon Art—upon the Ideal and the Real 
—and the artist is no longer alone with Na- 
ture.” + And Eckermann, in his Conversations, 
says—“ It is a pity,” said I, “that so many false 
teachers exist, fora young artist knows not to 
what saint he ought to recommend himself.” 
“ Of this we have examples,” said Goethe; ‘ we 
have seen whole generations deteriorated and de- 
stroyed by false maxims.” 

One of the evils of newspaper criticism is, that 
it awakens in young artists a contemptuous 
spirit for established models. without giving or 
increasing in them a creative power, so that they 
are led away into the many by-paths, through 
which we see so many modern composers stray- 
ing. The works of great masters are described 
as “ worn out,” and therefore neophytes endeavor 
at all events to “ form a new era,” or “ strike out 
a new path.” When Haydn, Mozart and Beet- 
hoven created their masterpieces, no newspaper 
critics existed, or at any rate, critical voices did 
not scream simultaneously from fifty different 
quarters. What these composers became, they 
became by their own talent, and by the study of 
great works. These do not contradict themselves ; 
in these nothing leads astray; from these alone 
we can learn sure rules for producing what is 
true and beautiful, classical and effective. Only 
by following great masters, can a disciple raise 

If to mastership. “ But,” you will say, 
“surely a young, inexperienced artist, if led by 
the sincere criticisms of experienced, well-learned 
men, will sooner penetrate into the beauties of 








* The original work is written in letters. 

t “On croit sentir, entre soi et l’objet que l’on veut 
eindre, une foule de traités sur l’art, sur l’idéal et 
e réel, et l’artiste n’est plus seul avec la Nature.” 








Vitus’ dance :—by Art-talkers, honest souls, who | 
cannot work themselves into fits, but, having no | 
| study them—but even these, not too soon, for 


| journals, which are difficult to obtain. 


are extremely rare, and, like single voices lost in | 





masterpieces; he will feel more assured in his 
studies, and will sooner attain his aim.” Cer- 
tainly, I answer, if we possessed musical works, 
such as Winkelmann’s on poetical art, or Lessing 
on the drama, I should advise you to read and 


they shew at once the gigantic difficulties of real 
Art, and might intimidate the scholar in his 
still feeble efforts; but we have not such works 
in musical literature. Some excellent articles 
may be found dispersed among former musical 
In mod- 
ern times, one work has appeared which excels 
in profound and shrewd judgment, and for know- 
ledge and impartiality surpasses every thing 
which has been written on music; I mean the 
Biography of Mozart and the analysis of his 
works, written by the Russian Oulibicheff. The 
perusal of this book is advisable for young artists, 
and for the music-loving public, as in it, Mozart’s 
genius and art are discussed from every point of 
view, and we perceive, not only what his talent 
is, but also, how it became such. Beethoven's 
Biography, by Schindler, and memoirs of good 
masters, Haydn, &c., &c., should be read, for all 
of these contain much that is exciting, encoura- 
ging, and improving. All these composers, how- 
ever great, and however patra heom, extolled, 
are, after all, shewn to be mere men, who had to 
learn, and learned, and commenced with inferior 
attempts. We behold in them the natural course 
of cultivation, which many others may possibly 
follow. Such reading is profitable; but I say— 
* Away with all newspaper criticism.” 


a > 


The Musical Festival at Aix-la-Chapulle. 
(Translated for the London Musical World ] 

You have expressed a wish, my dear Du 
Mont, to have a notice from my pen, of the Mu- 
sical Festival, this year, at Aix-la-Chapelle, as 
Professor Bischoff is obliged to absent himself, 
for the purpose of srenling a few weeks in Lon- 
don, with the Cologne Ménnergesang-Verein. 
I can hardly say that I place myself at your ser- 
vice so readily in this instaace asd usually do. 
Richard Wagner may be right, when, in a letter 
on Liszt's compositions, he gives it as his opinion 
that a kind of heroic courage is necessary to 
praise a friend—but itis more disagreeable, in 
my opinion, to find fault with one, and I fear 
that I shall be obliged to do this more than once 
on the present occasion. I do not pay the slight- 
est attention to the fact that the position which 
many are inclined to impute to me with regard 
to the Musical Festival at Aix-la-Chapelle, expo- 
ses me, in any notice of it, to suspicions of vari- 
ous kinds; for, frankly speaking, this is a cireum- 
stance about which I do not in the least trouble 
my head. I keep sight of two things only—to 
oblige you, and to express clearly and frankly 
my conviction—whatever motives this or that in- 
oon may impute to me are perfectly immate- 
rial. 

But I am speaking at far too great a length of 
myself, for who is not tond of busying himself 
with so dear an object as that blessed “I”? I 
tear myself, however, violently from myself, and 
transport you, with the rapidity of the electric 
telegraph, to the fine Theater-Platz, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where even at an early hour of the 
morning there reigns a lively commotion, and 
where a Rhenish musician or musical amateur 
runs against so many well-known faces that he 
scarcely knows in what department or province 
he really is. Every one is streaming to the first 
general rehearsal—the first skirmish of a military 
action is about to commence; it will last longer 
than the greatest national battles—five days. 
Let us, first of all, take a general view of the 
commander, the troops, the ground, the position 
of affairs, etc., ete. 

The staff of musical Field-Marshal was confi- 
ded to Liszt. It would hardly have been possible to 
find an artistic individual of greater reputation, 
an individual more calculated to interest the pub- 
lic, or to impart, at once, a certain brilliancy to 


first note plainly to give each di 





the festival. Apart from the colossal a 
Liszt has gained as a virtuoso, his sparkling, en- 


ergetic nature, his bizarre ways, and his amiabil- 
ity—in a word, his whole organization have 
always possessed a very great charm for every 
one, especially for the female world. Departing 
youth and whitening hair seem destined not to 
diminish his magic power. In addition to this, 
we have Liszt’s position, a position, in its way, 
really influential; @ la cour comme @ la ville, 
among musicians and critics, in the literary, artis- 
tic, and theatrical world ;—everywhere, in fact, is 
Liszt at home, everywhere has he patrons, and 
friends ready to do him a service. 

All this is very well; but while, on the other 
hand it is more than necessary, it is,on the other, 
not sufficient. “ Pour faire un civet de liévre,” 
says the French cookery-book, “ prenez un liévre” 
—for the conductor of a fi festival we re- 
quire a conductor—now is Liszt a conductor ? 

It so happened that I had never seen Liszt 
conduct, and I had heard such contradictory 
statements on the subject that my curiosity, to 
be frank, was excited to the highest pitch. At 

resent, that I have heard him, in five grand _re- 
nearsals, and three grand concerts, superintend 
and produce musical compositions of the most 
different kinds, I have arrived at the conclusion 
that Liszt is not a conductor—at least, not a con- 
ductor when compared to the task he has impo- 
sed on himself, or compared to what we are justi- 
fied in expecting from a man like him. Ina sort 
of a prefatory notice which he has prefixed to 
the scores of his Symphonische Dichtungen, he 
protests, with justice, against the “ mechanical, 
tact-true, disjointed, up and down mode of play- 
ing, still usual in certain places.” There is, cer- 
tainly, nothing more fatal than the spiritless 
hurdy gurdying of a piece of matle—ane with- 
out intellectual conception the most precise exe- 
cution is not worth a dump. But it must, on the 
other hand, be admitted that the greatest possible 
exactness in playing together isthe basis on which 
a spirited performance must, so to speak, be built, 
and we are justified in demanding that this exact- 
itude shall be effected by the manner in which 
the conductor performs his duty. Moreover, the 
conductor, even when he does not wish to confine 


himself strictly to one tempo, ety the very 
erent measure. 

Lastly, a fine performance does not consist exclu- 
sively in a certain degree of spirit, easily com- 
municated from the soul of the conductor to the 
executants, but requires, also, a graceful, careful, 
and really musical attention to all the details. 
On this last point especially, Liszt has expressed 
himself admirably in the prefatory notice above 
mentioned (although strange to say, only in the 
French version of it), when he calls upon con- 
ductors, at one time, to maintain the balance be- 
tween the instruments, and, at another, to bring 
forward separate organs or groups; in one place 
to give prominence to a note, in another toa 
short phrase, etc., ete. We have long known all 
this, but it could do no harm to print it once 
again. Would that Liszt acted as he speaks ! 

But we have other claims, in many respects of 
a higher nature, on a conductor. Although he 
may, to a certain extent, be shackled by circum- 
stances, he ought, in the arrangement of the pro- 
gramme of a concert, to go to work with pru- 
dence and good taste ; he should make allowance 
for the existing state of things, and endeavor to 
turn them to the best account. He should, 
lastly, as far _as possible, allow his own personal 
musical sympathies and antipathies to remain in 
the background ; and although we cannot blame 
him for allowing, in some cases, his partiality for 
certain works to appear, he ought not, under any 
circumstances, to manifest an indifference for 
others, unless he would prejudice himself and the 
task he has to accom lish We may here apply 
the old saying: Was du nicht willst dass dir 
geschieht, das thu’ auch keinem Andern nicht.”* 

I cannot help now saying, that, at least in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Liszt has not displayed any of 
the above qualities; but I reserve a detailed 
proof until Teens to the details themselves. 

The musical army placed under Liszt’s com- 





* Never do to another anything which you would 
not have happen to yourself. 
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mand, still to keep up my former comparison, 
was an admirable one. We know that in reck- 
oning troops, as well as in calculating budgets, 
some slight liberties are taken with figures, and 
we will, therefore, not investigate closely whether 
there were really 566 performers, or whether the 
sopranos were 91 and the altos 88 voices strong 
—this is, after all, unimportant. The chorus 
and the orchestra were excellent, and as well 
adapted to each other and to the place as was 
ible under such difficult circumstances. The 
chorus was most sonorous; and if the basses and 
sopranos were rather more prominent than they 
should have been, the tenors were fresh and 
pleasing, and the altos full, although not always 
powerful enough. Aix-la-Chapelle appears to be 
rich in beautiful voices, a fact manifested, also, 
on some other occasions. Herr von Turanyi, 
who, as you know, is musical director in Aix-la. 
Chapelle, had, by a conscientious course of in- 
struction, admirably prepared the chorus for the 
conductor of the festival, and seeing that, as a 
general rule, great vocal worksare less frequently 
performed in Aix-la-Chapelle than in other 
towns of the Rhine-Province, his exertions in 
this particular are more praiseworthy. The or- 
chestra, in which there were about a dozen Bel- 
ian musicians, consisted mostly of Rhinelanders. 
Liszt had, however, brought with him some of 
his best men from Weimar, and some excellent 
musicians were, likewise, collected from a few 
other ducal chapels. ‘The stringed quartet was 
splendid, the violins were brilliant, the violoncellos 
rich and full, and the basses powerful and ener- 
getic; the viols, however, might have been 
stronger. The wind-instruments, too, were very 
good, and their tone, generally, pure; some of 
the wood soloists may fairly be termed splendid, 
but the brass was not always quite steady. 
Nowhere, however, was there any material defi- 
ciency perceptible. 

The ground, the charming theatre at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, is, doubtless, known to most of the 
readers of your paper. It possesses the advantage 
of being extraordinarily sonorous; and, although 
you hear equally well in almost every place, you 
still hear better, in some places than in others. 
The only thing 4, that it is too small for the 
increased proy ns our musical festivals are 
assuming, and the growing interest the public take 
in them. The number of spectators it can contain 
is not much more than double the number of the 
executants. This would be a perfectly unnatural 
proportion, did not the significance of the festival 
consist at least as much in the assemblage of the 
great mass of musicians and dilettanti concerned, 
as in the number of those who come for mere 
passive enjoyment. The almost perpendicular 
arrangement of the places on the stage, which is 
anything but too wide, affords a very fresh and 
lively spectacle, and, generally, proves very 
favorable for effect. 

For the vocal solos the services of Mlle. Meier, 
of Vienna, Herr Schneider, of Leipzig, Herr 
Dalle Aste, of Darmstadt, young Gébbels, of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and a fair and highly accom- 
vonage amateur of Amsterdam, had been secured. 

he place of Mile. Meier, who was prevented, by 
indisposition, from appearing, was supplied by 
Mile. Milde, of the Ducal theatre, Weimar—a 
brilliant acquisition. Although among all these 
artists there was not one with a European reputa- 
tion—no “star,” as the English say—we were 
justified, from what was said of some and about 
others, in hoping the best. In addition to this, 
we had fine weather—cooled down a little by 
some showers—together with all the love of life 
and adventure, the freshness and good humor 
which the “Jicbliches Fest” always brings with it 
in the Rhine Provinces. Your Cologne friends in 
Aix-la-Chapelle frequently thought of you, as did 
most frequently of all, yours truly, 

Ferpinanpv Hitter. 

_—— —— > — 

Hector Berlioz and his Drolleries— Piano- 
forte playing —Prudent— Fumagalli. 


(From Paris Correspondence of the N. 0. Picayune, June 18.) 





M. Hector Berlioz demolished in his last feuill- 
eton some two or three widely spread musical 








absurdities in his wonted droll way: as I dare say 
this harmonical nonsense is current with you, at 
least during the opera and piano season, I make 
it a point of duty to a8 you the ludicrous 
philippic: Prudent (an eminent teacher and com- 
poser for the pianoforte here) is a skillful virtuoso 
composer, who writes music for the piano without 
asking more from the piano than it can give, and 
without in the least pretending to place it in 
competition with an orchestra. While using 
largely, and with a great deal of address, the 
varied resources of the mechanism of the new 
school, he knows very well that we have only two 
hands provided at most with five fingers, and that 
none of these fingers are half a yard long. Con- 
sequently he has not yet written any impossible 
music; his music is rich, brilliant, scientific, and 
even difficult, but practicable for all pianists 
worthy of the name; and this quality is valuable 
in the estimation of everybody who believes that 
music is made to be heard. Will it be believed 
that the contrary. opinion has some followers ? 
Chopin, in the last years of his life, took a great 
deal of pains to sustain it in a half-serious tone : 
“The day will come,” he used to say, “ when 
musicians shall be so skillful in reading music, 
that it will be no longer necessary to execute it, 
and they will experience as much pleasure in 
reading a fine score as in hearing it well executed.” 
This pleasant paradox was broached two years 
ago at a dinner given to some artists and literary 
men by the late Archbishop of Paris. It was 
His Grandeur himself who established on this 
subject a formal discussion. Notwithstanding the 
laughter of all the musicians, the possibility, the 
excellence of dumb music was soon wittily demon- 
strated by a literary man, and the cause of 
sonorous music seemed to be nigh compromised, 
when the Archbishop, who directed the discussion, 
turned towards one of the guests, whose silence 
astonished him: “ Give us your opinion, too, M. 
B (erlioz ?), we are anxious to have it?” “ Ex- 
cuse me, Monseigneur, I cannot enter upon such 
questions with proper coolness.” ‘“ Why, you are 
perfectly at liberty to discuss this with warmth. 
Come, tell us, what do you think of the idea that 
one may fully enjoy a musical work by a mere 
perusal of the notes?” “I think that as absurd 
an idea—(you see, Monseigneur, I am not par- 
liamentary)—I think that idea as absurd as we 
would all have deemed yours, Monseigneur, had 
you desired to make us appreciate the excellence 
of your dinner by representing it to us—painted 
on canvas.” 

Loud peals of laughter greeted this reply ; the 
lovers of paradox devoured their vexation and 
drank their shame, and sonorous music was saved. 
Prudent is one of those voluptuous fellows who 
don't like painted dinners, and who would always 
prefer the smallest ripe grape from Fontainbleau 
to the famous bunches of Corinth grapes painted 
by Apelles. Although he constantly uses the 
accords disposed en quinte et dixiéme, which give 
so rich a sonorousness to the piano, instead of the 
old fashioned and much easier disposition which 
superposed the tierces, these accords of notes so 
widely apart are nevertheless written in such a 
way that they may be heard without arpége when 
all the notes should be struck plumb and simulta- 
neously, without retarding the movement or adding 
to the measure. A mode of execution which 
exterminates rhythm, expression, form—which is 
contrary to all musical good sense and without 
any use on earth except to exhibit the patience 
and resignation of the poor people condemned to 
listen to it. This recalls to my mind poor young 
Fumagalli we lost last year. He had subdued 
nearly all the monsters of difficulty which the 
revolutions of the keyboard have produced; he 
layed five orgix parts with his single left hand; 
a laughed at the écarts de dixigme, de douziéme, 
at the accords of five notes, of different and 
irreconcilable rhythms employed simultaneously 
for both hands ;—he was master of the keyboard. 
He took it into his head one day to arrange for 
the piano one of my overtures. It was published, 
he brought me a copy of it, and I asked him to 
be good enough to let me hear him play that 
wonderful piece. “ Willingly,” said he, “ but it 
is rather dificult; I could not accomplish it to-day. 





I must exercise myself at least a week pour me 
mettre en doigts (to get my fingers right).” This 
overture reduced in this way for the piano be- 
longed to the category of painted dinners, and gave 
ground of reason to those who argued in favor of 
silent music. 


ee 


Ganrcia’s New TREATISE ON SINGING.— 
Sig. Garcia, of London, the teacher of Jenny 
Lind and so many famous singers, has issued a 
new treatise on the voice, of which the London 
Musical World speaks as follows : 


Sig. Garcia’s new work is the result of dee 
study, great judgment, and much experience. It 
does not consist merely of a few explanatory 
paragraphs on the registers of the voice, the usual 
conventional embellishments, and a few exercises 
to develope the taste of the student; it goes 
thoroughly into the construction of the vocal 
organs, describes their origins and use, and 
proceeds to the best means of*ensuring a full 
development of the natural powers. It abounds 
in excellent advice, hitherto considered as apper- 
taining exclusively to the anatomy of the voice, 
and consequently excluded from all methods as 
unnecessary to the vocal tyro, and as infringing 
on the anatomical art. We do not think so. If 
the professor excel in bringing forth all the 
capabilities of the vocal organ, we cannot see 
why he should not at the same time explain the 
cause and origin of the sounds thus produced, and 
do his best to preserve them from decay. Signor 
Garcia describes the object of study to be “to 
develop the natural gifts of an organ, not to 
transform or extend them beyond their power or 
capability.” We have seen numerous examples 
of the fatal consequences of a deviation from this 
system. Signor Garcia's observations on respira- 
tion and articulation are excellent; his remarks 
on the different species of vocalization are well 
worth consideration. The exercises which he has 
chosen for practice are selected from the best 
composers—they are principally from Mozart, 
Pucitta, Cimarosa, Handel, Rossini, Bellini, Mey- 
erbeer, Donizetti, and Auber. His observations 
on the different gtyleg of singing are judicious, 
and are well exemplified by a select choice of 
each from the works of the best masters. On the 
whole, we may say that this work is the production 
of a good musician, and a conscientious master. 
Signor Garcia is not one of those men who 
pretend to teach music in twelve lessons; he 
writes to elevate the art, points out the difficulties 
to be encountered, and the manner of vanquishing 
them, and encourages, without flattering, the 
pupil in his arduous undertaking. 





~~ <——— + 


From my Diary, No. 9. 


JuLY 11.—What a beautiful specimen of Vandal- 
ism is this! ‘‘ Notes and Queries” replies toa cor- 
respondent asking information in relation to the organ 
given by Handel to the London Foundling Hospital 
—to which the composer also gave his ‘ Messiah ” 
and Hogarth his ‘* March to Finchley,” thus: 

‘*The organ removed from the chapel to make room 
for the new instrument erected therein during the 
autumn of last year, was not Handel’s organ. The 
latter is still in existence, and in the possession of an 
officer of the institution, to whom it was given by the 
Governors. These gentlemen some time ago ordered 
the manuscript correspondence and other papers be- 
longing to the charity, to be burnt, and it so happened 
that all Handel’s letters formed part of the holocaust.” 





Speaking of Handel and organs, can any reader of 
Dwight’s Journal give the origin, or decide upon the 
correctness of the stories, that the Stone Chapel or- 
gan, and that in the Harvard College chapel, were se- 
lected by Handel. Ihave not the time to look the 
subject up. If the little organ nowin the College 
chapel really may be looked up to as a sort of guasi 
relic of Handel, why may it not find a permanent 
place in some room of the Music Hall, when the new 
organ in the new chapel at Cambridge shall relieve 
the old one of its duty? 
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Juty 21.—Something which I meant to “ diarize” 
some time ago, has been recalled to mind this morn- 
ing, when only the substance of the ideas inter- 
changed remains, and this 1 can no longer divide 
between the “ Diarist’’ and his friend S. It matters 
little which spoke, save in a few instances, or whether 
my report be of a single conversation or of several. 

D. Without renewing the discussion of the old ques- 
tion whether spoken dialogue is admissable in opera 
—which you know I like, looking upon it, after my 
four winters of experience in Berlin, as I do upon 
prose passages in Shakspeare’s noblest plays—one 
thing must be admitted on the simplest principles of 
language: that is, that recitative written by a master 
for one language, cannot be employed to a translation 
of the text, without being ridiculously at variance 
with all rhetorical effect. 

S. I admit that fully. Recitative is nothing but 
the reduction of the inflexions of the voice, as used 
by a cultivated orator, to the musical scale, so that 
they may have the guide of pitch and be sustained by 
the accompaniment. Now as the intonations of voice 
are peculiar in every language, the application of the 
intonations of one to a certain text, can necessarily 
only be used to that text. Change it from Italian to 
English, or to German, and the intonations are ab- 
surdities. 

D. It is equally absurd, I think, to hope for the 
popular success of any English opera in which the 
dialogue is made into recitatives upon the Italian pat- 
tern. Italian recitative to English words sounds to 
my ears like Shakspeare read by a Scotchman or 
Irishman, or backwoods Yankee, with good rich 
brogues of their own. Think of an Irish Richard 
III., or aScotch Romeo! Handel understood this. 
Setting aside his accompanied recitatives, which seem 
to me to be borrowed rather from the intoned service 
of the English cathedral, than from the tones of the 
speaker, I find his quick ear to have caught the into- 
nations of our speech, and to haye copied them mar- 
vellously. A few masters like him might write recita- 
tives to English texts, which would remain as stand- 
ards of the language. 

8. Meyerbeer understands this also. I have both 
the French and Italian score of ‘‘ Robert the Devil,” 
and find on comparing them, that he re-wrote all his 
recitative when that opera was transferred from the 
French to the Italian stage. 

D. One of the most striking things to a person 
with a cultivated ear, when he comes into a foreign 
and and hears a new language, is the peculiarity of 
its intonations. I remember my experience in Ger- 
many. It was long before I could feel certain of the 
expression which the tones of the speech conveyed to 
each other, when two or three were in conversation. 
Of course, amcng the illiterate class, this was the 
case in the highest degree. But no stronger case of 
the misuse of emphasis and intonation need be men- 
tioned, than that already referred to—that of an 
Irish, English or Scotch peasant. 


S. This is no new topic to me. I have studied this 


| matter long. When I write an Italian recitative it is 


of course upon the Italian model; but if my text be 
English, the intonations of our masters of eloquence, 
Everett, Choate, Webster, and the like, are the 
sounds I endeavor to reduce to their musical elements. 
T hope even you will be satisfied with them. 

D. Though the intonations of the German struck 
my ear, and continually attracted my attention, it 
was not until I had ceased thinking out what I had 
to say in my own tongue, and then translating it into 
German, that I began to catch them. My emphasis 
and cadences in reading to my teachers would be sure 
to follow the English translation, which was running 
in my mind. You will notice the same fact in the 
case of foreigners, often after they have been for 
years in our country, and in the daily use of our lan- 
guage. The words they speak and the intonations 
they give to them, are often ludicrously diverse in 
meaning, especially if the speaker have not a quick 
ear for tones. I often had reason to think, even after 
some years of residence in Germany, that every Ger- 
man was inthis respect, even if in no other, rather 
of the queer order. 

S. As most of the recitative which one hears is 





either Italian or German, it is no easy matter to avoid 
falling into their style, in writing English. Melody 
is a universal speech, and so too is harmony to the 
initiated—recitative can in the nature of things be 
only national. 

D. How then can a composer, who has only the 
student’s knowledge of a foreign language, feel sure 
of coming up to the work? I should be afraid, how- 
ever well I understood my text, that my notation 
would after all be but a lifeless body. And yet how 
many Germans have ruled the Italian stage—from 
Stradella, Handel, Hasse, down to Meyerbeer! 

8. A difficulty does indeed meet one in this regard; 
but when you think how musical the Italian is, and 
how long we have been accustomed to hear its recita- 
tive, you must admit the possibility of even an 
American composer giving, if not like Rossini, still a 
very respectable degree of life and national charac- 
ter to his recitatives. For my part, there is no cause 
in which I would more gladly labor, than English 
opera. But what chance is there for a work of the 
kind? We have singers enough—voices enough I 
should say—which, with proper cultivation, and if 
free from the foolish ideas respecting the stage, 
which are so common, could perform opera very well. 
But then comes in the question, would the public 
support them ? 

D. It seems to me that Der Freyschiitz, if transla- 
ted by any one who possessed a spark of poetic power, 
and if put upon the stage with really a fing orchestra 
and chorus, and with adequate scenery and machi- 
nery, might with fair singers run half a season. But 
then our pretentious music lovers have an idea that an 
opera is to be heard but once! The fact is that no 
great work in any art can exhibit its beauties by once 
hearing or seeing. It must be studied, and only after 
the spectator or auditor has made himself familiar 
with the edifice, the painting or the opera, can he 
draw the highest enjoyment from it. Once hearing 
Der Freyschiitz is nothing, and so of other operas. 
I believe that by a judicious course of training, even 
our public might learn to love music to English words 
well enough to support a good company. The spas- 
modic efforts to sustain Italian opera prove nothing 
either way—as the class which spends its money in 
this cause is small. I believe ip our *‘ Yankee Na- 
tion”? as possessing a real love for music, and that 
this love might be made to uphold an establishment, 
which should afford it the nourishment it needs—and 
this nourishment I contend to be opera in the) ver- 
nacular, and founded upon texts which should appeal 
to their sympathies. 

I cannot think that Rossini’s ‘‘Tell’”’ would have 
failed of support had it been given by equally good 
singers in English. Last winter I saw a country au- 
dience spell bound by the reading of Knowles’ “Tell” 
—not remarkably well read, either. So long, however, 
as our public press teaches the people that there is no 
other subject of criticism than how Squallini, and 
Shriekoni, and Bombastoso sang last night, so long 
we may expect that nothing but the great names— 
such heroines and heroes—will draw a house. 

We must learn to go to the opera—not merely toa 
concert in the theatre to hear this or that singer or 
songstress. 
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The Normal Music School at North Reading. 

We cannot but watch aaa all prom- 
ising experiments in the direction of a sound and 
generous musical education, upon a popular basis, 
in our just beginning-to-be musical country. Out 
of them all may possibly grow up, almost before 
we are aware of it, that Conservatoire of Music 
of the want of which so much is said. With 
pleasure, therefore, we give place here to a letter 
from our friend the “ Diarist,” whose acquaint- 
ance with the musical schools of Germany made 





him an intelligent observer of what he saw and 
heard at Reading, in our State. 


Norra Reapine, Mass, Jury 23.—Yesterday I 
had the pleasure of visiting the Normal Music School, 
in this place, conducted by Messrs. Mason and Root. 
The prime object of the school, as the name implies, 
is to improve the taste and raise the standard of 
qualifications of teachers of singing classes. But 
this is not all; provision is also made for special 
instruction in singing, harmony and the piano-forte, 
in private lessons. It was the class exercises which 
I “ went out for to see,” taking it for granted that I 
might rely upon the reputation of Mr. Wess and 
the other “ privat Docenten” for the good character 
of the special instruction. 

I found some seventy young men and women, 
assembled from all parts of the country, the South 
and West being represented us well as the mast and 
North, exhibiting all the zeal and earnestness in their 
studies, which springs from real love of music and 
the determination to get the utmost benefit in return 
for their necessarily pretty large expenses, and for 
the three months of time, taken from their profess- 
ional labors. 

The time is short- -twelve weeks—but long enough 
for persons, themselves teachers and already possess- 
ing a foundation upon which to build, to accomplish 
no small amount of profitable labor. 

There are those who say that class teaching is 
useless in music. Let such persons spend a day at 
North Reading, before they express themselves too 
strongly on this point. 

The impression that some have of this school, that 
it is only a “ psalm-singing ” institution, is an utterly 
mistaken one. The class is far advanced beyond 
this point, and the music upon which they were exer- 
cised yesterday, in choir singing, was from Handel 
and Marpurg, or motets by other composers. Ten 
minutes of explanation of the peculiarities of the 
old modes in music enabled the class to sing at sight 
with correct expression, several ancient chorals, in 
style and melody as distinct from tungs in our major 
and minor modes, as these are from each other. 

The best class teaching of vocalization I had ever 
seen was by Goetze, in Leipzig, and Stern, in. Ber- 
lin; but in neither case did the method strike me as 
better than Mr. Root’s, and certainly their classes 
were not superior to his, in the proficiency manifest- 
ed. People talk of this, that, and the other method 
of vocalization, as though there were fundamental dif- 
ferences between German, Italian and English meth- 
ods. If the organs of the human voice differed in 
different countries, there might be some foundation 
for such a notion. But economy of breath, the 
utterance of pure tones, the infusion of feeling. into 
musical phrases—these points must necessarily be 
the same in all schools, and a good teacher among 
the Hottentots or Tartars, would be led by merest 
common sense to adopt the same course of instruct- 
ion with Garcia or the first instructor in Rome. 
But there is something beyond this to be done: the 
pupil is to learn to economize his breath, utter his 
tones purely, and sing with feeling, not only when 
uttering single vowel sounds, as in his first exercises, 
but in words where the vowels are hedged in by 
chevaux de frises of the hardest consonants. — All lan- 
guages possess the same pure vowel sounds; in the 
consonants lies the difficulty. Hence more than one 
young lady, who will charm you with Casta Diva 
and Robert, Robert, will sing an English ballad so as 
hardly to be understood, and make sheer nonsense 
of the hymn sung to a psalm tune. 

It was with real delight, therefore, that I listened 
yesterday to Mr. Root’s class in vocalization, and 
heard them make all the outlandish sounds which 
arose from the practice of consonants with no attend- 
ant vowels, and from the singing of phrases chosen 
for the harshness of their constituent syllables. 
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The value of this training was exhibited in the 
evening, when the choruses of the Messiah were 
taken up. A class of good readers, after long train- 
ing, could not have given each word with more dis- 
tinctness, or with more elegance of pronunciation. 

The exercise in harmony was equally successful, 
The advanced class presents tunes, which being sung 
by a quartet, become the subject of discussion and 
criticism, and this not only in the matters of con- 
secutive fifths and hidden octaves, but in relation to 
elegance of form and fit expression of the text. 

One exercise during this hour struck me very for- 
cibly. Mr. Root, seating himself at the piano-forte, 
played successions of chords, modulating into keys 
both closely and remotely related to the original, 
and the class was called upon to decide by ear the 
character of each successive chord; in what key; 
whether direct or inverted; what particular inver- 
sion, &c. Another year, and this class will be ready 
to pass toa higher region of the art, and attack 
canon and fugue, 

Of the chorus singing I can hardly speak in too 
high terms—such were the firmness of pitch, the 
excellent pronunciation and delivery of the text, the 
promptness in taking up points, the perfect time, and 
the full volume of tone. 

The progress made in this school since I first vis- 
ited it in New York, where it was held a few seasons, 
gives me the highest hopes of its becoming a per- 
manent musical institution, of the best class. It is 
now a musical Normal School. 

I see no reason why the great reputation of Dr. 
Lowell Mason throughout the country, the personal 
relations which exist between him and men of the 
highest social influence, and his great practical abil- 
ities, may not enable him to elevate this School into 
a musical College, where, with an adequate library 
and board of instruction, music may be taught in all 
its branches, ina manner worthy of the art. Per- 
haps there may be some such intention, and that he 
and Mr. Root are acting upon the motto: féstina 
lente—bhasten sfowly. If so, I heartily rejoice. 

Let us have at least two good music schools, each 
striving to outdo the other in good works—each 
laboring to the great end of making the divinest of 
the arts at home among us. There is room for both, 
and certainly no country in the world can offer 
pupils more fitted by nature, with voice, and musical 
taste and talent, to do honor to their instructors and 
to the art. aw. T. 


New Publications. 
(From Oliver Ditson & Co.) 

The Memorare: a Collection of Catholic Music, &c. 
&e., with accompaniment for Organ or Piano- 
Forte, by Anrnony Werner, Organist and Di- 
rector of the Choir of the Cathedral of the Holy 
Cross, Boston. pp. 271. 

Mr. Werner has clearly done his church and the 
lovers of Catholic music generally, a great service 
by the compilation of this volume. He has brought 
together a truly rich and serviceable variety of pieces, 
including six full Masses, a short Requiem Mass, 
Vespers, Ave Marias, Offertoriums, and a large va- 
riety of Latin hymns and shorter pieces of the 
Catholic service. 

In his selection of Masses, he has not taken the 
well-known master-pieces of Haydn, Mozart, Hum- 
mel, &., for the very good reason that these are 
sufficiently accessible in other forms. He has avoid- 
ed, also, Masses of great difficulty, and has produced 
instead, out of the rich and for the most part unpub- 
lished repertoires of his Church, a half dozen easy 
Masses, by composers little known among us, and 
yet full of dignity and beauty, and great variety of 
expression. The Mass in G by Witzka, in E flat by 
F. X. Schmidt, in D by Zwing, are somewhat pecu- 
liar and interesting specimens of the kind. Mr. 
Werner also contributes not a bad one of his own . 








and in the case of a “short Mass,” here and there, 
he has composed, with good conformity of style, the 
sentences wanting to its completeness ; sometimes 
supplying an entire movement, sometimes solos, 
duets, &c., for single voices. These instances are 
modestly and conscientiously enumerated in the pre- 
face. Then too, we have to thank him especially 
for the introduction of a short Mass by PALESTRINA. 
May this prove but the breaking of the ice with our 
students of church music for farther and deeper ac- 
quaintance with that grand old master ! 

The set of Vespers, by Est, must become favorites 
with choirs. Of the shorter pieces we may mention 
as of peculiar beauty the Ave verum by Mozart; the 
well-known Ave Maria (soprano solo) of Cherubini; 
the O salutaris (two sopranos and alto) by Tadolini; 
the Panem de Calo (duet for soprano and tenor) by 
Terziani; the Magnificat, by Est, &c. &c. Some of 
these run into the ornate and festal style, while most 
of them are chaste, religious and solemn. The editor 
was plainly governed by a religious sense of fitness 
in his work, and has not ministered to a superficial 
fashionable taste, by drawing from the more dazzling 
and shallow sources of modern Italian and French 
schools. 

The value of the Memorare for its special end of 
music in the Catholic churches, is fully endorsed by 
Bishop Fitzpatrick, himself a true amateur of music. 
But others, whether Catholic or Protestant, who 
love good sacred music, will find good material for 
practice, outside of the narrow and monotonous lim- 
its of the Psalm tune, and yet without the difficulties 
of the larger Masses, in this excellent compilation of 
Mr. Wermer. 

Ditson’s Edition of Standard Operas :—Il Trovatore, 

by VrerpI. pp. 184. 

Here we have the popular opera of the day, com- 
plete and cheap, in the same elegant form with Dit- 
son’s Lucia, Norma, &e., with all the music: recita- 
tives, airs, duos, trios, ensembles; with piano accom- 
paniment; all the Italian words, with a good English 
version by Mr. T. ¥. Barker, anda brief biograph- 
ical sketch of Verdi. Surely it will delight all our 
more adventurous habitués of Italian Opera—all 
those, we mean, (and they are many), who like to 
sing or play over something of the music for them- 
selves. Of the intrinsic quality of the Trovatore 
music there is no need to speak here. Suffice it to 
say, that its popularity is and has been for two years 
remarkable, and that here the work is entire in 
handsome and convenient shape. 









Chi 

Summer “ music for the million” is now the musi- 
cal problem. Brass-bands and hand-organs, like 
artistically magnified mosquitoes, haunt us with 
enough, and more than enough of it, through the 
dog-days. But shall there not be some regular pro- 
vision of music for the people, whereby music shall 
become an object of attention and enjoyment as 
music, and not merely as a part of the general hot 
hum and noise? We used to have the bands play 
twice a week upon the Common, adding charm to 
the cool evening walk. To be sure they were but 
brass-bands, and the selections often weak and hack- 
nied ; but it was r than nothing, and an earnest 
of better things tha®might come. But this summer, 
when the only question should be how to have 
larger, truer bands, and better music, and more of it, 
our all-wise Aldermen cut off what small supplies 
we had. They have invented a new economy: to 
ignore the public thirst, in lieu of gratifying it; the 
eheaper way, they think, is not to love music, not to 
want it; “conquer your prejudices” and go with- 
out; music is surely not essential to the great ends 
of life, which are eating, drinking, sleeping, making 
money, enjoying Aldermanic honors and other re- 
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spectabilities! Two thousand dollars for music on 
the Common’ were a sad waste; yet were several 
thousands puffed away in smoke and fire-works ina 
single half hour, whereby the crowd got little satis- 
faction, and four lives were lost. And now our 
Aldermen would fain evade the odium of their un- 
musical obstinacy by appropriating the money voted 
by the other branch for music, to the widows and 
orphans of the victims of the fire-works! The Coun- 
cil adhere bravely to their first vote, and there the 
matter rests; we get no music on the Common. 


Meanwhile we are glad to learn there is a prospect 
of cheap music, for aseries of evenings, in our noble 
Music Hall. Some enterprising gentlemen propose 
to follow the example recently set in Worcester, and 
employ the various bands (the Germania, Hall's 
Boston Brass, Gilmore’s Salem Brass, and Bond's 
and Flagg’s Cornet Bands), for a series of ten cent 
concerts. The seats upon the floor of the hall are to 
be taken up, so as to make them promenade con- 
certs. We cannot doubt the success of the underta- 
king, if well managed.,.. We see that several of the 
theatres in New York are to be put to the same use 
during the hot months. Mr. Manager Stuart 
announces, in conjunction with Mr. Dion Bourcicault, 
a continuous “ Grand Musical Festival” at the 
Academy of Music. Burton, too, at his new thea- 
tre, has commenced “ Grand Promenade Concerts,” 
at 25 cts.; his attractions being Miss Behrend, the 
chorus of the Italian Opera, the brothers Mollen- 
hauer, Herr Schreiber and other solo-players, and 
“an unrivalled monster orchestra,” conducted by 
Noll....The Philadelphia Academy, too, has its 
promenade concerts, in which Mme Johannsen, Miss 
Richings, Mr. Frazer and the Germania Orchestra 
take part. 

Our sprightly New York correspondent, “ Trova- 
tor,” sailed this week for Europe, where he intends 
to make a two years’ tour of England, Germany 
Spain, Italy, &., principally on foot, spending part 
of the time, however, in mus‘cal studies in Germany. 
Our readers will still enjoy his pleasant correspond- 
ence from fields of far more artistic interest than he 
has heretofore been gleaning from. 

Mme. LaGranGE has really taken her “ farewell” 
benefit in New York, in Norma, and has been crown- 
ed, with what was called a lyric crown, with leaves 
and blossoms of pure gold, amid the prolonged plau- 
dits of a crowded audience. Col. Fuller, the editor 
of the Mirror, made a handsome presentation speech. 
.... THALBERG and Mme. D’Aneri announce con- 
certs at Saratoga, Cape May, Newport, Niagara, 
Nahant, and wherever the fashionable crowds do 
congregate. 

Romberg’s Cantata of Schiller’s “‘ Song of the Bell” 
was performed in a creditable manner by the United 
Musical Societies of Antioch College (Horace Mann’s) 
during its late Commencement week....A most capi- 
tal portrait of Handel has been engraved by Sartain 
for the current number of the Electic Monthly Maga- 
zine, published by W. H. Bidwell, No. 5 Beekman 
Street, and for sale by all periodical dealers.....We 
have had a call from Mr. HENRY AHNER, one of the 
old Germanians, who hasbeen doing much for music in 
Chicago during the year past. He has given there 
twenty afternoon concerts, which have resulted very 
successfully, although fifteen of the afternoons were 
rainy. We were glad to learn from Mr. A. that Mr. 
HeEut, who had been reported extremely ill, if not 
dead, was well, and played at one his concerts a few 
weeks since. 


Musical Intelligence. 
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London. 

The Opera season has come toaclose. At Her 
Majesty’s, Mlle. Piccolomini took her benefit on the 
6th inst., in single acts from La Fille du Regiment, 
Il Trovatore, La Traviata, and Donizetti’s I Marttri; 
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and Don Giovanni was announced again, for the last 
night but four of the season, on the 9th, with Mlles. 
Piccolomini, Spezzia and Ortolani; Signors Beneven- 
tano, Belletti, Corsi, &c....At the Royal Italian 
Theatre, the pieces during the last half of June were 
La Sonnambula, for the third and fourth times, with 
Mile. Victoria Balfe; La Traviata (twice more); Don 
Giovanni, Trovatore, &c., &c. Fra Diavolo was an- 
nounced for July 7th, but without Mario....Of the 
setting splendors of these two operatic suns, accounts 
may reach us just too late for this week's paper. 

Handel Festivals and Italian Opera fire-works be- 
ing over, concerts of classical instrumental music re- 
sume their usual prominence in London. 

In the programme of the sixth and last Philhar- 
monic Concert we notice the name already of the 
sweet singer, who has been so popular on our side of 
the ocean, Miss Lovisa Pynx. In the same concert 
Mme. CLARA SCHUMANN was pianist. Here is the 


programme: 
PART I 
Sinfonia (Jupiter). .........ce. eee eee ery err ere Mozart 
Aria, Miss Louisa Pyne, with two flutes obbligati, Mr 
R. S. Pratten and Mr. E. Card............. ...Meyerbeer 
Concerto, Violin, Mr. Cooper. ........ccceeceee sees Beethoven 
Romance, Miss Dolby, “ Parmi les pleurs’’ (Les Hu- 
COONEY. 6 .0's's 400 cenndceeee Pre rer ry encece Meyerbeer 
Overture (Leonora)............ eisiannaeded +. ++. Beethoven 
PART II. 
I Fr Oi ais sin ccc chances secsuingsanes ducvincs Spohr 
Recit and Aria, “* D’Amor sull’ ali rosee,”’ Miss Louisa 
Pyne (11 Trovatore)............. peas vetnnas benendd Verdi 
Solo, piano-forte, Madame Clara Schumann (17 Varia- 
IES cc cenéoaenuesteee oebeco' Mendelssohn 
Duet, *‘ E ben, per mia memoria,” Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mixs Dolby...... pabiaageuiie Pee Te ee Rossini 
I SINS oiine cnn cndas c00dvecbhbvedss.cocdene Weber 


Condnctor—Professor Sterndale Bennett. 


After much praise of the performance of the sym- 
phonies and overtures, the Times says : 


Mr. H. C. Cooper performed Beethoven’s concerto 
—one of the most difficult works ever composed for 
the violin—with wonderful skill, and was rewarded 
with the heartiest manifestations of approval. It is 
much to be lamented that so thoroughly accomplished 
a player should find it necessary to emigrate to the 
United States, which, we understand, is Mr. Cooper’s 
intention within a very short period. We cannot 
boast of so many violinists of the first class as to be 
able to part with such an artist without regret. He 
could not, however, have bid adieu to his native land 
under more flattering auspices. While Mr. Cooper is 
bent upon his American trip we have t?vhronicl® the 
return from the western hemisphere of one who, in 
her way, has acquired and merited no less distinction. 
Miss Louisa Pyne has amassed, we believe, a con- 
siderable quantity of dollars in the “States,” but that 
she has not been idle in the cultivation of her art was 
fully shown by her execution of the difficult scene 
from Meyerbeer’s Camp of Silesia, which Jenny Lind 
was the first to make famous in this country, and 
Madame Bosio, in the Royal Italian Opera version of 
the Etoile du Nord, rendered still more familiar. The 
sever d of Miss Pyne’s voice has rather improved than 

eteriorated, and her vocalization is remarkable for 
the same ease and brilliancy which had gained her so 
high a reputation before she quitted England. 

Madame Clara Schumann played the variations of 
Mendelssohn—which she introduced last year, at the 
same concerts, on the occasion of her first appearance 
in England—superbly, and was applauded with en- 
thusiasm. 





Mme. CLara ScHUMANN gave a single Matinée on 
her own account about the first of the month, in which 
she played the following pieces: 

Sonata, C minor (op. 30), Piano-forte and Violin— 


Violin, Horr Benet. .........ccscceseee . . Beethoven 
Preludium aud Fuga, A minor. 





ONG, DORN oi.caccedicescwiccevevsies 25.0060 055 OR 
Preludium, E minor; Caprice, E major......... Mendelssohn 
BOER, A wimerclOD. FE). ic ososcscaskbocsvceveces ”. Mozart 
Seventh Suite—Ouverture, Sarabande, Passacnille..... Handel 
Andante and Finale, a la Hongroise, Piano-forte and 
Violin—Violin, Herr Ernst............- Rene chs vee Haydn 


Ernst was in his best play, and the sonata went 
admirably. The slow movement was exquisitely given 
by both artists, but the great German violinist espe- 
cially shone in expression and poetic sentiment.— 
Bach’s Prelude Pes | Fugue in A minor was Madame 
Schumann’s finest performance. It was, perhaps, 
taken too fast; but the execution, considering the 
mechanical difficulties it presents, was extraordinary. 
Chopin’s Nocturne displayed the style of the Leipzig 
Pianist to less advantage. Such vaporish music is not 
Suited to her manner. Mendelssohn’s Prelude was 
again too quick, and occasionally wanted clearness for 
that reason. The Caprice, delightfully played, left 
hothing to be desired. In Mozart’s Andante (a rondo 
of infinite beauty), Madame Schumann again some- 
what injured the effect of her performance, by unduly 
accelerating the ‘* tempo.” 

, Handel’s Suite produced little effect, except in the 
instance of the Sarabande, which was played with 











admirable propriety. Haydn’s two movements were 
both faultlessly given, the animated finale terminating 
the concert with unusual éc/dt, 

Two vocal pieces were sung by Madame Clara 
Novello—Mozart’s beautiful ‘Das Veilchen,’”’ anda 
new aria, written on the Italian model, by Sig. Vera, 
called “Se fido & me;’’ and Miss Stabbach sang 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ah! perfido,” with pianoforte accom- 
paniment.—Mus. World. 


CuarLes Hatie’s PIANO-FORTE RecrtTats.—The 
first of these interesting performances (the series will 
consist of three), took place in the Dudley Gallery, 
before a select audience of fashionables and connois- 
seurs. The programme included Beethoven’s sonatas 
in G and E, (Op. 29 and 109); Dussek’s sonata in A 
flat—Retour a Paris or Plus Ultra, as it has been 
variously entitled, (Op. 71); Bach’s Suite Anglaise, 
in G minor, (the prelude, sarabande, gavotte, musette, 
and gigue), which commences with a movement fore- 
shadowing completely the symphonic plan of Haydn 
and Mozart, and some smaller pieces by Chopin and 
Stephen Heller. M. Hallé was in admirable play, 
and although we did not entirely agree with some of 
the readings (for example, the scherzo quasi allegro 
of Dussek, and the Prestissimo in Beethoven’s Op. 
109—both of which, in our opinion, should be quick- 
er), never proved his title more satisfactorily to be 
considered one of the most accomplished classical 
pianists of the day. We are glad to find that Miss 
Arabella Goddard’s example is being followed. This 
year, as last, M. Hallé will no doubt introduce one of 
the later sonatas, which the Atheneum does not ad- 
mire (we are sorry for the Atheneum), at each of his 
‘* recitals.” 


Mr. BEeNeEpIcT’s second concert was note-worthy 
on account of the introduction, amidst the usual mass 
of miscellaneous matter, of selections from Gluck’s 
‘‘Orpheus.” The Times says: 


A chain of pieces from Gluck’s unjustly neglected 
Orfeo, for example, in which the part of Orfeo was 
sustained by Alboni, excited the utmost interest and 
afforded unqualified gratification. This great singer, 
in the scene (with chorus) “Chi mai dell Erebo,” 
and the more familiar recitative and air, *‘Che faré 
senza Euridice ?”’ displayed her powers to signal ad- 
vantage, shining as much in the first by her forcible 
declamation as in the last by the unrivalled quality of 
her voice and her admirable vocal expression. The 
melodious chorus, ‘* Vienni a regni del riposo,’’ was 
also given. The music of Gluck is now too rarely 
heard; managers will not venture to révive it at our 
lyrical theatres, and the only chance of hearing it is 
in the concert-room. Such genial and beautiful in- 
spirations, however, are not destined fgr oblivion ; 
and every lover of music must be gr@@efel to Mr. 
Benedict for the opportunity of listening to some 
fragments thus well performed, which only created an 
ardent desire for more. 





Germany- 

In the want of very recent news our musical glean- 
ings extend back over two or three months. There 
are the usual summer Festivals, which come and go 
as a matter of course among the Germans, without 
much trumpeting abroad. That at Aix la Chapelle is 
noticed in another column; another has been the 
following : 

MANNHEIM.—The grand musical fte of the German 
harmonic societies of the Central Rhine took place 
recently in the Grand Ducal Palace, and lasted two 
days. Ferdinand Hiller was the conductor. About 
160 instrumental performers and 700 vocalists were 
present. In the latter number were 200 ladies all 
dressed in white with green wreaths round their heads, 
On the first day the oratorio of * Elijah” by Mendels- 
sohn, was executed; and on the second day, Weber’s 
overture to Euryanthe, the Halleluia of Handel, and 
morceaux by Spohr, Beethoven, &c., were performed. 
The auditory on each day consisted of about 1,800 
persons. There were also concerts in the public 
gardens. The féte was closed on the second day by a 
ball at the theatre, at which, upwards of 3,000 persons 
were present. 

CoLoane.— The last concert of the Miinnergesang- 
Verein, under the direction of Herr F. Weber, was 
equally distinguished by the programme and the 
execution. Among the pieces performed were: Men- 
delssohn’s music to the Antigone; the “ Dithyramb,” 
by Julius Rietz (both with full orchestra); and a new 
composition by Ferd. Hiller, for male chorus unac- 
companied, to Goethe’s Meine Giéttin (‘My God- 
dess”). The chorus consisted of 100 powerful voices 
(the Verein now numbers 136 active members). 


WEIMAR.—The Grand Duke has appointed a new 
intendant to the Court Theatre, Dr. Dingelstedt, who 
will enter upon his duties in October. There is some 
curiosity as to what relations will exist between him 
and the royal Capellmeister, Liszt....A new German 
opera: Landgraf Ludwigs Brautfahrt, by E. Lassen, 





has been successfully produced here under Liszt’s di- 
rection. 


Litolff, in Brunswick, has issued the last numbers 
of the great collection of “Popular Melodies and 
Dances of all nations of the earth,” arranged for 
piano-forte lessons of progressive difficulty, by L. 
Kohler. The collection contains 13 parts or numbers 
for two hands, and 9 for four hands....The Deutsche 
Tonhalle in Mannheim, have offered a prize of 20 
ducats for a four-hand Organ Sonata (in three move- 
ments, a fugue in the last), for an organ with two 
manuals and complete pedal; to be sent in by Sep- 
tember at the latest....Richard Wagner, who lives 
in Zurich, is said to have retired to the estate of a 
rich German from North America, one of his especial 
patrons, where he can devote himself to undisturbed 
labors....The sculptor, Heidel, in Berlin, has mod- 
elled a full-length statue of Handel, to be cast in 
bronze for Halle, the native city of the great compo- 
ser....Dr. Chrysander’s Life of Handel, which prob- 
ably will be a most complete and thorough work, will 
soon make its appearance, 
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BOSTON MUSIC SCHOOL. 
IE Fifth Term of the Boston Music School will commence 
on Monday, the 5th of October next, at Mercantile Hall. 
Instruction will be given in the following departments :— 
Svstem of Notation, Harmony, Counterpoint and Fugue, Com- 
position with reference to Musical Form and Instrumentation, 
Vocalization, Practice in Chorus Singing, Piano-Forte, Violin, 
and any of the Orchestral Instruments. Price of Tuition $25 
per term. 
Board of Instruction :—B. F. Baker. J. W. ApAM8, Levi P. 
Homer, J.C D Parker, and Witttam ScHutrze. 
For particulars, address B. F. Baker, No 4 Rowe Place. 


WM. READ, Sec'y of the Corporation. 





MUSICAL RECREATIONS, 


OR, A RELIEF FROM STUDY. A Collection of Two-Part 
Songs, consisting mostly of Elegant Extracts from the Works 
of Eminent Composers, with English words, written expressly 
for the purpose, by E. Ives, Jr. 

These Two-Part Songs may be sung by One or Fifty voices 
on a part, and are principally intended for the use of Female 
Classes in Music. Price Fifty Cents. 

Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 115 Washington St. 


Sold by all Music Dealers. 





TENOR SINGER, who reads music at first sight, 

and who has been Solo-Tenore for two years in St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, 28th Street, New York, celebrated for its 
musical performances, wants a situation in a Boston Church. 
Please apply at the office of this paper. 


IL TROVATORE......Complete. 


NOW READY, Verdi's celebrated Opera, IL TROVA- 
TORE, English and Italian words. Price #3. 

ALSO, The Same, Piano Solo. Price $2 These volumes 
are bound uniform with the previous works comprised in 
“ Ditson’s Edition of Standard Operas,’”’ of which they form 
the 7th and 8th. 

IN PRESS, and will be issued shortly, LUCIA DI 
LAMMERMOOR, Piano Solo, Published by 

* Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St. 








ATHENAUM EXHIBITION. 


The Second Exhibition will open WEDNESDAY, July 15, 
with a new collection of Pictures, among which will be found, 
The Visitation, by Page; The First N. E. Thansgiving, by 
Edwin White; additional pictures by Allston; and other 
works by New York and Boston Artists 





Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 





Late Editions of Valuable Music Books. 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION OF SA- 
CRED MUSIC, comprising Themes from the works of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and other eminent Composers :— 
and original Tunes, Chants and Anthems. The whole har-. 
monized in four parts, with an accompaniment fur the Organ. 
By E. Ives, Jn., W. ALpers and H.C. Timm. Price $1. 

THE OPERATIC ALBUM; a Collection of Music 
in Parts, for Ladies’ Voices. Intended particularly fur Semi- 
naries, High Schools, Musical Classes, and the Social Circle. 
By E. Ives, Jr. Price 50 cts. 

THE LYRIC DRAMAS a Collection of Choruses and 
Concerted Pieces from the principal Operas. No.1, La Son- 
nambula. Now ready. Price 50 cts. 

Nearly Ready: THE OPERA OF IL TROVATORE, 
with Vocal Score. 7 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington St» 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PIANO-FORTES 
At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 

BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





This House was established in 1823, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals. 





WAREROOMS, + 
MASONIC TEMPIUE, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 








s6s. BB. BALI, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rey. A. A. Miner’s Church. ...School Street, Boston. 





IZEw s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





G. ANDRE & Co., 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 


1104 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Agents of J. André, Offenbach, Publisher of the complete Edi- 


From the best American Artists, as well as Foreign ; which 
together form a collection worthy the attention of purchasers, 
and which the public are 


Also materials for WATER COLOR, Ra ay or PENCIL 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9; Broadway, N.Y. 


MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, é&c. 


Novello’s Glee-Hive. 

A Collection of Popular Giegs and Mapriaats, in Vocal Score, 

with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 

in 8 vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty-three of the best Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers, 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glees of Attwood, 
Calcott, the Earl of Mornington, Spofforth, Stevens, W ebbe, 
&c. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
varying from 4 to 12 cents each. 


Novello’s Part Song-Book. 


In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. Price $2. 
This work consists of new Glees and Part Songs, by the best 
modern conipgsers—among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Rimbault, Wesley, &c.,—with repiints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Kach Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part: Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 


Orpheus: 
A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Conipovers, with English poetry. 
This collection is principally for male voices’ Twenty-nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, in separate vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the issue js Continued—the new books being received by 
J. A. Novello immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cents each book. 


The Musical Times, 
AND SINCGING-CLASS CIRCULAR, 
PUBLISHED (IN LONDON) ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Containing Anthems, Chorals and Hymns, or Glees, Madrigals 
and Elegies, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more Voices. 
Price 3 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by Epwarp 
Hovmes, Author of the * Life of Mogart,’”’ &c.; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &e ; Advertisements of new and 
important Masical Works; and, in addition, three or four 
pages of Mur‘ The alternate numbers contain music with 
secular ¢-% fsa’ @ends.. Price 3 cts. each, or post-free, 4 cts, 


Nos. 1—48. (Vols. I tid TT) bound in cloth, with Index,. -1l 75 
** 49—96. (Vols. III and 1V) 1 75 
“ 97—144, (Vols. V and VI) ae “ “s = 1 75 


Fither Vols 3, 4, 5 or 6, may be had separately, in paper covers, 
75 cents each. Anuual subscription to the Musical Times, 60 
cents, post-paid. 


J. 4. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean Street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 
EDWARD L. BALCH, 
NO. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIQN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


IN. D. COTTON, 
DEALER IN STATIONERY, 


Engravings and Paintings, 
Drawing and Painting Materials, 
AN 
MANUFACTURER OF FRAMES, 
No. 272 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAS FOR BALE 
OIL PAINTINGS 


INVITED TO VISIT FREELY. 


Saaeeee, rend OIL co 


NOVELLO’S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
























(Successors to Reep & Warxins,) 


Wholesale & Retail Dees in - 
PIANO-FORTES 
d AND MELODEONS, 
From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories, 
WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicago, Ill, | 










HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION, — 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


f 








PARIS FIRST PRIZE PIANO-FPORTES, 


ALBERT W. LADD & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Grand, Parlor Grand 
and Square 


’ PIANO-FORTES, 


—AT THE— 
Great Universal Exhibition at Paris, in 1855, 
THE FIRST CLASS MEDAL 


Was awarded to us forthe BEST SQUARE PIANO- 
FORTES, by a Jury composed of the following 
distinguished gentlemen : 


Josern HeLLMespercer, Director of the Imperial Conserva- 
tory of Music at Vienna ; Prof Haevy, Secretary of the French 
Academy of Fine Arts; Hector Beriioz. Professor of Music 
and Member of the Jury of the London Exhibition ; Prof, 
Maroy, Member of the Jury at the Exhibition in Paris in 
1849 ; M. Router, Manufacturer of Piano-Fortes, Paris ; Right 
Hon Sir Georcs Cierce, President of the Royal Ac: ademy of ; 
Music, London ; Prof. Frris, Director of the Koyal Conserva- 
tory “ Music, Brussels, 


 & DBEDAL 
Was also received for the Best Boston Piauo-Forte contributed 
to the New York World’s Fair of 1853, and TWO MEDALS 
from the late Mechanics’ Fair at Boston. 


Warerooms, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Barmong, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


J. H. HIDLEY, 

PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 

And Pealer in PMMlusical Merchandise, 
544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 

















SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 
Crocker of the Piann ant Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 

J. TRENKLE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 
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TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 





First insertion, per lime. .........seeeeerseeeee 10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line. voces 8 tt. 
For one column, oa lines) first insertion. .. ...$12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...$6 00 


Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly ad 
quarterly in advance. 








tions of Beethoven's, Clementi’s, Haydn's and henepeapits works. 
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EDWARD L. BALCH, 








MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





No. 21 SCHOOL STREBT. 

















